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hope that is almost faith; in others he expresses confidence. Mr. 
Henderson's "List of important books" (which does not pretend 
to be a complete bibliography) requires correction in the penulti- 
mate section; so do some of his notes (e. g., 151, 205). The index 
is quite inadequate. 

It would be ungenerous to close on the note of censure. Mr. 
Henderson, it must be repeated, was aware that to trace unquali- 
fiedly and undividedly to Landor all the nobler characteristics of 
Swinburne's work would be erroneous. The trouble came in the 
particular application of his general thesis ; in the many cases noted 
above further qualification and at times a total change of point of 
view need to be introduced. And of course the various positive 
errors must be corrected. But when all is said, Mr. Henderson's 
book is distinguished for the control of its material (within positive 
limits), for a peculiar gift for pointing subtle analogies and the 
differences and likenesses of trains of thought, for unusual powers 
of analysis, and for ability to keep steadily in mind a central thesis, 
cheeking meanwhile any temptation to wander off into the mists of 
mere impressionistic comment. It is of far more value than the 
studies of Swinburne by Wratislaw, Woodberry, Thomas, and 
Welby ; in most respects it is better than Mr. Drinkwater's " Esti- 
mate"; and in not a few (especially from the point of view of the 
fundamental qualities of Swinburne's mind and character) it far 
outranks Mr. Gosse's Life. We know more about Swinburne when 
we have read this book; to say that is to justify its publication, be 
errors of detail numerous or few. 

Samuel C. Chew. 

Bryn Maicr College. 



A Handbook on Story. Writing. By Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1918. xii + 356 pp. 

A Boole of Short Stories: a Collection for Use in High Schools, 
Compiled and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, and 
Biographies of the Authors. By Blanche Colton Williams. 
New York and London: D. Appleton & Company, 1918. 
xii + 291 pp. 

The addition by Professor Williams to our stock of short story 
manuals, altho hardly as Mr. Edward J. O'Brien has called it 
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in the Yearbook of the American Short Story for 1917 " the 
first definitive textbook on the subject," does make more than 
one valuable contribution to the study of story technique. Based 
thruout on the productions of strictly contemporary writers, of 
whose rank and merits on the whole as compared with story tellers 
of any previous period Professor Williams is quite confident, and 
showing everywhere marks of fresh observation and independent 
induction, the book is distinctly original; it breaks new ground 
where the throng of competing handbooks have been mainly content 
to retread the beaten track. The new territory which the author tells 
us in her preface that she felt the chief need to explore is that of 
story construction, or "the formulation of the laws of structure." 
Here, she claims, "I found underlying principles, so obvious, my 
first reaction was that nobody had written them down because of 
their obviousness." Her readers will be willing to agree that it is 
in the section on plot that the book offers its freshest and most 
helpful suggestions; but thruout there is an agreeable novelty of 
approach to the oft-labored problems of narrative and an abundance 
of apt and unhackneyed illustration. 

In her treatment of plot technique Professor Williams justifies 
her claim to priority by doing several things hitherto unattempted 
by writers of story handbooks. Most of them have accepted without 
much comment Brunetiere's dictum that the story is always based on 
some sort of conflict, but Professor Williams for the first time devel- 
ops this theory by working out a suggestive .table of different "types 
of struggle" employed in recent short stories, with examples. 
Again, she has a clever chapter on plot order, analyzing its many 
variations, especially as illustrated in the detective story and the 
multifarious kindred types, and bringing out as has never been done 
before the remarkable extent to which this problem and its possible 
solutions have occupied the attention of recent narrators. But the 
most valuable new pathway that the book opens is in its treatment 
of " complication." Consideration of this subject grows out of the 
distinction, which this manual is the first to give in clear-cut form, 
between the anecdote, the "Incident" (always written with a capi- 
tal letter), and the story proper. The anecdote, we are told, may be 
represented merely by a point, and the Incident by a line, but the 
normal story only by a complication of lines : that is, the anecdote 
exists merely for its dramatic moment of surprise, for which all else 
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is but more or less effective preparation, and the Incident is made 
up of a single conflict, told from its inception past its turning point 
on to its climax; but the full-fledged story is something more than 
either of these. Sometimes, Professor Williams declares, we have 
an expanded anecdote offered up to us as a story, as often by 0. 
Henry. Sometimes the Incident is so weighted and so minutely 
analyzed that it is elevated to the story level, as in the notable case 
of MarTcheim. But in the majority of modern stories, she main- 
tains, there is an entanglement of two or more lines of interest, 
one of course being always subordinated to the other for the sake 
of story unity. With this preliminary assumption, the "business 
of complication " is taken up at length and its different varieties 
studied, with copious examples from current practitioners. 

While these pages, as has been said, constitute the most original 
contribution of the book, they are also perhaps the most provocative 
of disagreement. The reader who opened at this chapter might 
suppose that he had in his hands a treatise on geometry, for the 
different types of complication are exhibited by a profusion of 
intricate figures, some of which are of astonishing complexity. No 
objection could be made to complicated diagrams if they really 
correspond to the structure of the stories analyzed. But in some 
cases this may be doubted. At times Professor Williams makes her 
interwoven lines represent each a distinct conflict united in the 
same narrative; at times each line stands merely for one of the 
antagonistic forces in what is really a single conflict; and at times 
the tangle represents nothing more than interwoven "lines of 
interest," such as mystery, local color, or character. Surely only 
the first furnishes a real case of complication; and the number of 
stories that do have two or more contiguous but distinct struggles 
is small, even today, tho it is probably growing. The blending of 
diverse " lines of interest " is, of course, a far more frequent practise 
and is certainly growing. It is one of many marks of the fading 
among current story tellers of that ideal of the single effect which 
Poe taught was the crowning glory of the short story. And yet, 
altho we cannot escape a feeling of confusion and a desire for 
exacter definition, we must give credit to the manual for opening, 
in its study of " complication," a sadly neglected field. Prom the 
practical teacher's standpoint also, the insistence on multiplying 
the factors of interest is justifiable. As Professor Williams observes, 
most amateurs tend to " shut the victim up with his struggle, in a 
4 
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cage or vacuum, and to allow no intrusion from the outside"; 
whereas "it is just the outside intrusion which the [inexperienced?] 
writer needs to motivate action in connection with the outcome." 

As a teaching medium the handbook naturally suffers from the 
fact that most of its references are to excessively current writers of 
the short story, writers whose work may be destined to become 
classical but must as yet remain inaccessible, except to students 
who can be sent to consult public libraries in large cities. Pew are 
the colleges that can provide classes with back files of Everybody's, 
the Cosmopolitan, and the Saturday Evening Post; and without 
such access many of the book's discussions and analyses will remain 
more or less unintelligible. The handicap is inherent in the mate- 
rial chosen, and is mitigated to some extent by a full and careful 
bibliography. Furthermore, to some teachers the copious use of 
diagrams will be objectionable. There is no device equal to the 
diagram, when intelligently used, for revealing structure, either the 
structure of a sentence or of a story; but in the former field this 
valuable pedagogic instrument has won undeserved disrepute from 
the over-elaboration or the wooden rigidity with which it has been 
too often employed. Professor Williams' diagrams suffer perhaps 
from the first fault, but never from the second. After all, the best 
diagrams are those a man makes for himself, and the disagreement 
which these provoke may be an advantage, by stimulating the pro- 
duction of new ones. As a last and more serious defect it may be 
mentioned that the style of the book is hazy and lacks crispness. 
Too often when the thought behind the word is clear-cut enough, 
and worth the trouble of adequate expression, it is made unneces- 
sarily difficult to arrive at. For example, at the beginning of the 
book Professor Williams reviews some of the older definitions of 
the short story, after which she sets forth her own. If we compare 
the best of these, which is Mr. Pitkin's " a narrative drama with a 
single effect," or a still better one which she has omitted, namely 
that of Mr. Clayton Hamilton : " a story whose aim is to produce a 
single narrative effect with the greatest economy of means that is 
consistent with the utmost emphasis," with her loosely worded sub- 
stitute : " a narrative artistically presenting characters in a struggle 
or complication which has a definite outcome," we can but wonder 
what has been gained by the change. As a definition, at least half 
of it is superfluous ; to have said " a narrative of a struggle or 
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complication of struggles " would have included the rest. Besides, 
it fails to exclude the tale, the drama, the historical account, or even 
the newspaper report. And yet later in the same chapter we find in 
the novel distinction between anecdote, Incident, and story a valu- 
able and valid new criterion, overlookt by all her predecessors, which 
clearly belongs in the definition on which the whole book is founded. 
Perhaps, however, it is natural that a pioneer should be surrounded 
by a certain amount of chips and dust. 

None of these objections can be brought against the Book of Short 
Stories. For its different purpose it is much the more nnisht of the 
two books. The introductions, biographies, and notes are well done 
and supply helpful information and suggestive criticism in much 
clearer language than is to be found in the Handbook. In the choice 
of stories there is a welcome avoidance of the customary round of 
specimens, and a large majority of the selections have not been used 
previously for this purpose. The inevitable Necklace reappears, it 
is true, but in a fresh translation ; there are the old standbyes, The 
Cask of Amontillado and On the Stairs; but there are also several 
splendid recent stories, such as Miss Jordan's The Comforter and 
Captain Greene's Molly McGuire Fourteen (the latter the best 
college story yet written) which have hitherto been hard to get 
hold of. The collection is designed for high schools, but unless the 
older students consider a textbook with pictures beneath their 
dignity it might be equally serviceable with college classes. 

Professor Williams is an enthusiastic supporter of the twentieth 
century as the golden age of short story writing, as compared with 
the nineteenth. She affirms that Poe " would not be read by the 
better class of readers were he now writing what he wrote four score 
years back." And she looks confidently for further heights of 
achievment. " If the golden day of conte writing is, as I believe, 
not at four o'clock, but ten, the short story of the next decade will 
shine more splendid than ever." Just so did the versifiers of the 
eighteenth century, when it was part of a gentleman's education to 
be able to turn out a polished " copy " of heroic couplets on any 
subject, refer condescendingly to the roughness of Dryden. Today, 
when every college and nearly every high school teaches the mystery 
of the short story, it is on the way to becoming quite as universal 
an accomplishment. But our current practitioners, in spite of the 
fact that they have smoothed some rough corners and introduced 
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several new tricks, seldom, as a matter of fact, recapture the secret 
which was Poe's supreme discovery — genuine "totality of effect." 
As Professor Williams has abundantly illustrated with her dia- 
grams, the present day story writer is nearly always driven to inter- 
weave several " lines of interest," sometimes even two or more 
distinct dramatic conflicts, to secure his effect. A Poe story never 
has but one line of interest; and the master knew how to make 
that single line strong enough to carry his readers quite successfully 
to the desired goal. Surely the present is rather to-be called the 
silver age of the short story, in spite of the clever contributors to 
our ingenious magazines; if for no other reason, because no such 
penetrating study of technique as this of Professor Williams' is ever 
produced in the golden age of a literary type. 

Robert L. Ramsay. 

University of Missouri. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Mark Twain and Adolf Wilbrandt 

When briefly referring to Mark Twain's Letters, in the February 
number of the Notes, p. 128, I mentioned a passage from a letter 
to William Dean Howells, written on December 30, 1898 : " We saw 
the ' Master of Palmyra ' last night." I stated, " That is all, and 
the student asks in vain how Wilbrandt's highly significant drama 
impressed Mark Twain, whose love of the drama is sufficiently 
known." It is true that in his letters the author has not said more 
about the play in question, but I overlooked the fact that as early as 
October, 1898, there appeared in The Forum one of Mark Twain's 
most seriously meant articles, entitled About Play-Acting, which 
can now be found in his collection My Debut as a Literary Person 
with other essays and stories. The title of the essay is misleading 
enough, for it really contains an eulogy of Wilbrandt's dramatic 
poem together with some suggestions for the benefit of American 
theater-goers in general and of New Yorkers in particular. 

Mark Twain objects to the term 'play' for Wilbrandt's 
" dramatisches Gedicht," which he rightly characterizes as a depar- 
ture from the common laws of the drama. It impresses him, never- 
theless, as " a great and metaphysical poem, and deeply fascinat- 
ing." He even calls it Wilbrandt's masterpiece and the work which 
is to make his name permanent in German literature. This view 
of his agreed with nearly all the contemporary literary critics in 
Germany as well as abroad. Theodore Henckels in his American 



